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technology. The first stage monitors, which were actu- 
ally ramrodded through by Bear, were built for Starship. 
Bear was mixing the stage monitors for Starship, but we 
were all intertwined between the Dead, Starship, and 
Hot Tuna at that time of our lives. Is that a good enough 
background as to where it happened? 

That’s great. 

I don’t know how many people know that’s where I 
came from. 

To most Deadheads, you were always just the guy 
standing next to Healy. Most didn’t really know about 
you because you weren’t in the spotlight. 

Well, Healy was the artist, the mixer, the driving 
force that pushed ideas through, and I was the one who 
developed the technology to make it work and bring it 
to the fire, so to speak. I was the one who brought it on- 
line so the audience got to hear it. I mean, there are 
things that we were doing, seven, eight, ten years ago 
that are just now getting to the public. And I have pretty 
much played that role throughout my whole career: the 
guy who was, though nobody really knew what I was 
doing, responsible for the technology implementation. I 
didn’t mind having that role—my whole career has been 
spent making someone be and look good. 

So you were hired on to do Reckoning and Dead Set. 
For one thing, that was a return to acoustic music for 
the Dead. From what I understand, the reason that the 
Grateful Dead put down their acoustic instruments for 
so long was because doing acoustic music as a live 
show back in 1970 was a real pain in the butt to mon- 
itor properly. 

Nowadays, without any loud floor monitors and 
everybody having in-ear monitors, it’s much easier to do 
a good job. 

Tell me about the recording of the Warfield and 
Radio City shows. 

Did [Betty] tell you the story of us sending the blue- 
prints of the Neve mixing console on ahead to Radio 
City? We were bringing it in, and they had all the dimen- 
sions and all the sizes, and that it had to be craned up to 
a landing and then get carried up a flight of stairs. The 
guy who measured for Radio City didn’t get it quite 
right. The mixing console didn’t fit by two inches and 
they had to take a sledgehammer and break away the 
bottom of some concrete stairs in this national land- 
mark, because they had committed to do the show and 
everybody and all the equipment was there. But the guy 
lost his job over it in the end. 

Pve always felt that Reckoning is one of the most 
underrated albums of the Grateful Dead’s entire career: 
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THE DEADHEAD’S TAPING COMPENDIUM 


I think that it’s sonically wonderful and the music itself 
is stunning. 

Nobody in the band ever got that feeling. We had [an 
enormous number of] reels of tape which, at some point, 
started getting erased for use for other projects. I had a 
whole Apple II computer database of every reel of every 
song because we had so many different kinds of tape 
recorders rolling at the same time. Then Wizard and I 
sat there and we graded every tape. We gave an A/B/C/D 
grading to each song. About the tapes for that project; 
some were Studer sixteen-track, some were Nagra two- 
track, some were Ampex ATR four-track, all different 
genres of four-track and sixteen-track and two-track. 

Tell me what the mentality was. 

The mentality was the usual Grateful Dead recording 
mentality. When the tape was rolling, they choked. 
Once they knew tape was rolling, they would do a 
mediocre show. Between the Warfield run and the Radio 
City shows, they did a fabulous show, and, of course, 
the tape wasn’t rolling. We were moving the equipment 
into Radio City. They always choked up when the tape 
was rolling, for some reason. 

The acoustic sets were all gems, but the electric sets, 
except for one or two here and there—I think 10/22 and 
10/31 were inspired, but the rest were fairly flat. I was 
asking about your mentality, being an engineer... 

Remember, I was not the producer. I was an engineer 
and it was an incredible nightmare’s worth of equip- 
ment. It was all Wizard and I could do to keep every- 
thing running, to get all the tape recorders up and 
synchronized so that they were all locked and do the 
massive tape changes on the fly. That consumed more of 
our mental focus and time than trying to deal with the 
actual process of recording. We left that to Betty, while 
Dan was mixing the house. 

What was the idea behind running a two-inch tape 
multitrack and a two-track Nagra tape and all those 
different mediums? 

Two Studer sixteen-track recorders were recording 
the live mikes from on the stage, while the four-track 
machines were different microphones’ positions spaced 
out through the room; we had some at the stage, some a 
third of the way out, some halfway out, and some by the 
mixing board. Each of those was on a different four- 
track recorder. Two of the tracks were the microphones 
and the third track was the SMPTE (time code) track. So 
when we went back to play it back, using a resolver (a 
device that reads the time code and synchronizes the 
machines to be all at the same SMPTE time), we could 
take the multitrack tapes and then move the room mikes 
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up and back and forward in time until there wasn’t an 
echo. So you had all the presence of the mikes onstage 
and the ambience of the room, but the ambience was in 
time with the stage mikes. That’s why those live shows 
have that sound, because we had the ability to move the 
room mikes backward and forward in time until it 
sounded acoustically the way we wanted it to. Those 
albums were pretty much mixed with headphones in 
order to get them to sound right. We mixed them with 
all kinds of speakers, but in the end, the majority of the 
final listening was all done with Stax electrostatic head- 
phones. 

What is your favorite way to listen to music? Head- 
phones? 

No, I like to get the open airiness and the stereo 
imaging part of the sound. I use Meyers Sound HD-1 
near-field monitors and I like to be six feet from them in 
the center of it. Ideally the distance between the listener 
and the speakers is the same as the distance between the 
speakers. Like an equilateral triangle. I like the open airy 
sound because the image, to me, is one of the most 
thrilling parts of it all. If you close your eyes and the 
sound is moving around or swimming, as we like to call 
it, then it’s not as pleasant as having a good rock solid 
stereo image that’s really representative of the perfor- 
mance. You’re seeing the band, and it’s not like it’s up in 
the air or down low, it’s all right there in your face. 

There was always this wonderful stereo imaging 
that occurred when you were in the sweet spot at a 
Grateful Dead concert, but at the same time, if you 
were off to the far side at some venues you might hear 
more of Brent than maybe you wanted and maybe less 
of Phil. 

Well, that was a philosophical decision on the part of 
Healy. Should all of the audience have a certain level of 
sound or should a majority of the audience have a really 
spectacular sound? Sorry, but that was the way it was; 
some of the audience just couldn’t have the spectacular 
sound. In order for it to work for Dan, he had to get off 
on it; if he wasn’t going to get off on it, then the audi- 
ence wasn’t going to get off on it either. In order to give 
him the ability to get off on what he was doing, we went 
with the decision that the sweet spot should be as broad 
as we could possibly have made it, but we couldn’t make 
it for everyone. 

Henceforth, stereo, not mono. 

Right. That also came about with the advent of the 
Meyers speakers, because the imaging of the Meyers 
was just so spectacular, compared to all the other sound 
systems out there. 


“Inside” the System: The Interviews 
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Talk to me about the quadrophonic PA system. 

The quad system was something we built into the 
mixing console. I bought a pair of high-quality quad joy- 
sticks which I built into the console, and each one had 
four outputs, left front, right front, left rear, right rear. I 
took the four outputs from each joystick, summed them 
together so there were four outputs total for the two joy- 
sticks, and then we could then take any channel of the 
console, any device, and send it into either of the joy- 
sticks. Depending on what was going on, we could move 
the sound around the room. There was a lot of experi- 
mentation, and many of the things we used in the quad 
speakers were very subtle. A lot of times, by the time 
anybody in the audience realized there was something 
going on, it was off; they were very subtle psycho- 
acoustic challenges we were attempting, raising con- 
sciousness. There were times where we could turn a 
sound on and we could watch every head in the audience 
pickup, yet no one knew what was happening or where 
it was coming from. You know, they’d be all sort of 
noodling along, just nodding away, and all of a sudden 
wed turn on a little time effect or a little pitch change 
effect in the rear speakers and by the time anyone could 
identify it, it was off; but everybody was definitely 
woken up. You could see all the heads pick up. At some 
of the outdoor shows where we had delay speakers, I had 
it wired so that we could turn the delay speakers into the 
rear channels for the joysticks. I remember one show in 
Las Vegas. During the day of setup, Dan had some slot 
machines brought out to the sound board. We sampled 
the machines paying off a big winner. We could then 
bring up that sound during the show at any time. That 
night during “Space,” I stuck a mike in the payoff com- 
partment on the slot machine, and someone started feed- 
ing it quarters. Then we put a Frank Sinatra song on in 
the CD player. It was like your worst nightmare. Stuck in 
a slot machine in Las Vegas, with the loud payoffs com- 
ing randomly, and Frank swirling around the room. 

Now this, of course, must have presented challenges 
for the audience recordists. 

We were only recording the front channels, so if 
things were moved around the room from the front to 
the back, they were no longer on any of the tapes that 
were being made. 

There was also some pretty serious panning going 
on during the drum solos... 

You mean left to right, as opposed to front to rear? 

Yes. 

Those were some devices that John Cutler had built 
for us. 








